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manner of the second version; but again he failed to work out
a narrative which would be preliminary to the expression of his
essential idea. We may notice the contrast here with Endymm.
Endymion becomes a God at the end of four considerable
books; but admittedly, the narrative of the last three books is
diffuse and difficult. Apollo becomes a God at the beginning
of Book Three of Hyperion, and the Dreamer receives his
'universal5 and 'enormous9 knowledge in the first canto of the
second version. Keats' problem was to find a suitable narrative
which, unlike the narrative in Endymion., would be clear and
vigorous, which might precede the culminating event, or which,
though succeeding it, might throw light upon it and thereby
maintain interest. But this he failed to do.
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Finally, let us return to the letters, and to a famous
letter which connects with the theme of Hyperion, in which
Keats sketches his 'scheme of salvation5. In the relevant portion
of the letter Keats rather crudely describes the Christian
'scheme of salvation*. "The common cognomen of this world
among the misguided and superstitious is a Vale of tears' from
which we are redeemed by a certain arbitrary interposition of
God and taken away to Heaven. What a little circumscribed
straightened notion!"1 Certainly, if that were the Christian
scheme of salvation, it would be open to such a charge. But
Keats goes on to recast it, and to do so in a way which is
virtually a statement of the true Christian view. "Call the world
1 It is worthy of notice that in a later passage in the same letter, he
expresses the view that his view of6soul-making9 underlies the making
of all important religious 'mythology': "It is pretty generally sus-
pected that the Christian scheme has heen copied from the ancient
Persian and Greek Philosophers. Why may they not have made this
simple thing even more simple for common apprehension by intro-
ducing Mediators and Personages in the same manner as in the
heathen mythology abstractions are personified? Seriously I think it
probable that this system of soul-making may have been the Parent
of all the more palpable and personal schemes of Redemption. . . ."